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(ollecting Other Collectors’ 


Collections 
By Wm. P. Bartow, Jr. 


[continued from last issue] 


From this very brief history of American book auctions, I 
will move along to private library catalogues. Library cata- 
logues have been produced over the years for a variety of 
purposes, ranging from use as a shelf list or inventory, to the 
desire to serve the personal vanity of the collector, to publica- 
tions intended to aid scholars. 

The earliest libraries, aside from those few which still exist 
intact, are known only from handwritten catalogues which are 
simply inventories or lists. Manuscript catalogues of this sort 
exist in some quantity and have occasionally been published 
in bibliographical periodicals. Aside from my own acquisition 
list, | am afraid I do not have an example of this type of listing. 

The purposes for printing private catalogues vary greatly, 
and it is not always possible to determine what they are from 
reading the catalogue. Although personal vanity may well be 
a principal purpose, just as it is not infrequently a purpose in 
collecting the books in the first place, this does not mean that 
the catalogues are of limited use. Frequently the private 
catalogues are more valuable than sale catalogues. They often 
record bibliographical information discovered by the owner or 
his librarian which might otherwise be lost. The notes and 
descriptions of the books are usually more elaborate than is 
possible in a sales catalogue, even though some of the more 
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effusive descriptions must be laid to enthusiasm and taken 
with a grain of salt. 

A comparison of early private and sale catalogues can be 
made in the case of the famous Pinelli Library. In 1787 a pri- 
vate catalogue of this large library was published in Venice in 
six octavo volumes. Almost immediately afterwards, the li- 
brary was bought by the English book dealer James Edwards 
and sold at auction in 1789. The sale catalogue has been con- 
densed to just one volume. Perhaps this disparity in size ac- 
counts for the error, made by several bibliographers of com- 
paratively recent date, that part of the library was lost at sea 
while being transported to England. Actually something of 
this sort did occur to a library owned by another Pinelli some 
two hundred years earlier, but the auctioneer’s statement that 
the auction catalogue contains everything in the private cata- 
logue is essentially correct. The best indication that this is so 
is contained in my copy of the Pinelli library catalogue which 
someone has taken the trouble to mark with the prices achieved 
in the London sale. 

A private library way over on the vanity end of the scale 
is A Choice of Books from the Library of Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, Fenway Court, 1906. The selection is a miscellane- 
ous lot of questionable importance and full of inaccuracies. 
So inaccurate was this catalogue, in fact, that Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, who printed the volume, refused to put the Merry- 
mount Press imprint on the book when Mrs. Gardner refused 
to get professional help in editing the catalogue. 

A. Edward Newton has written that he preferred to receive 
and read book dealers’ catalogues to auction catalogues be- 
cause the former were priced. As I mentioned earlier, I have 
stayed away from booksellers’ catalogues for the most part, 
but there is no question of the interest in an old catalogue, and 
the printed prices certainly add to the charm. I have a couple 
of bound volumes of the catalogues of the New York book- 
seller David G. Francis dating from the 1870s. It is interesting 
to see, as in catalogue 17, published just 100 years ago, a copy 
of Ackerman’s Microcosm of London offered at the price of 
$25, and to justify this large sum Francis has parenthetically 
noted that the book was published at 13 guineas. 
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But book dealers’ catalogues have to be used with some 
caution. There is no guarantee that books listed were actually 
for sale at the time the catalogue was published. I had occasion 
to order a rare Baskerville from a catalogue of an English 
dealer some years ago, and when informed that it was no 
longer in stock, I wrote to him protesting that I had said in a 
letter two years earlier that I wanted to receive notice of any 
unusual Baskervilles that came his way, and why didn’t he 
let me know, etc. As if it explained everything, the dealer 
replied that the book had been sold before I first wrote him — 
two years before the publication of the catalogue. 

A dealer’s catalogue listing also does not mean that the 
book was sold at that time or at that price. Is the elephant 
folio of Audubon’s Birds offered in Francis’s catalogue No. 20 
in 1871 for $1100 the same as the one offered in catalogue 45 
in 1877 for the same price? Probably not, but you can never be 
sure. In view of the recent London price of £90,000 for this 
work, I would guess that Francis’s copy is no longer available 
at the original price. 

Book catalogues of all types have always been of interest to 
book collectors, and this is perhaps best indicated by the num- 
ber and popularity of parodies and hoaxes of catalogues. 

One example of a parody is briefly titled The Classical 
Contents of Gooseberry Hall. It is, of course, a parody on the 
Strawberry Hill Catalogue produced by George Robins in 
1842. The parody in its title and twelve pages of ‘‘Puffatory 
Remarks” do not greatly overstate the effusive and self con- 
gratulatory remarks in the original catalogue, and it can best 
be appreciated by comparing the two, paragraph by para- 
graph. A comparison of the two title pages will give a reason- 
able indication. 

My copy says on the cover that it is the only copy known, 
but this is very doubtful. A copy was lotted with six other 
items in the Eyton collection, previously described, and | 
would be very much surprised if Wilmarth Lewis did not 
have a few copies around someplace. 

The final item is a book catalogue hoax, one that was in- 
tended to deceive and, from all accounts, did deceive book 
buyers. This is the famous Fortsas catalogue. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL, 


THE RENOWNED SEAT OF 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


MR. GEORGE ROBINS 














IS HONOURED BY HAVING BEEN SELECTED BY 


THE EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, 


TO SELL BY PUBLIC COMPETITION, 


THE VALUABLE CONTENTS 


STRAWBERRY HILL, 


AND IT MAY FEARLESSLY BE PROCLAIMED AS 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAS. EVER ADORNED 
THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS. 


IT IS DEFINITELY FIXED FOR 


MONDAY, THE 25TH Day or APRIL, 1842, 


AND TWENTY-THREE FOLLOWING DAYS (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED), 


And within will be found a repast for the Lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts, of which bygone 
days furnish no previous example, and it would be in vain to contemplate it in times to come. 





The Catalogue (at 7s. each) will admit Four Persons to the Public View, and be a passport to the 
Purchaser throughout the Sale; they may be had at ‘‘GaniaNnanr’s JourNnAL,”’ in Paris; of Mr. I. A. G. 
WEIGEL, of Leipsic; at Strawberry Hill; at the Auction Mart ; and at Mr. GEORGE ROBINS’ Offices, 
Covent Garden, <A few copies are printed upon large paper, at 12s. each. 


The Private view will commence on the 28th Day of March, and the Public will be admitted o1 
Monday, April 4th. 
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GOOSEBERRY HALL 


THE RENOWNED SEAT OF 


SIR HILDEBROD GOOSEBERRY, 


MR. S SCATTERGOODS 


saemernes ee ye 

















HAS BEEN HIGHLY FLATTERED BY HAVING BEEN IMPROPRIATED BY 


WILDRAKE GOOSHBERRY, ESQ, 


TO SUBMIT BY THE PROCESS OF PUBLIC COMPETITION TO THE PUBLIC 


THE CLASSICAL CONTENTS 


GOOSEBERRY HALL, 


AND IT MAY UNHESITATINGLY BE PROCLAIMED AS 


THE MOST BRILLIANT FEATHER THAT HAS EVER ADORNED 
THE CAP OF AN AUCTIONEER. 


IT 1S DEFINITELY FIXED FOR 


THE Ist DAY OF APRIL, 


ANp THE 365 Fo_towine Days, 


{Sundays and Public Holidays and the days of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Levees and 
Drawing Rooms excepted, ) 
And without dispute within will be found a repast upon which the lovers of Library Literature, 
the Fine Arts, and other matters of virtue, may revel to the content of a combined movement 
between a noble heart and munificent pocket: of which posterity can furnish no previous 
example, and it would be hopeless to anticipate any thing like it in those ages that are past. 


This Catalogue (printed on the best whity brown paper, at 1s. 6d. each,) will admit Eighteen Persons to the 
Public View; prove a passport to the Purchaser during the sale, and trom thence to the catastrophe. 


They may be had of Monsieur Bonzons, Paris; of Mr. Ranatp Fercuson, at the Sign of the Highlander and 
Snuff Bladder, St. Mary’s Wynd, Edinburgh; of Mr. Sanpy MacTaccarr, in the Goose-dubs, Glasgow; of 
Mr, Patrick Kitcoonery, Blind-Quay, Dublin; and at MR. TRIPTOLEMUS SCATTERGOOD’S Offices, 
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In 1840, bibliophiles of Europe were startled to receive a 
catalogue of a sale to be held in a small town in Belgium. The 
sale contained some of the rarest books ever offered for sale. 
The reason why these books were so rare was made clear in 
the Preface, which has been translated by William Blades, the 
eminent typographical authority. 


‘Almost all the libraries formed during the past fifty years have 
been slavishly based upon the Bibliographie Instructive of Debure. 
The consequence has been, that the works presented by Debure as 
rare or curious have been sought for, exhumed, preserved by ama- 
teurs, and are actually everywhere met as foundations of collec- 
tions; so that, in point of fact, in the matter of old books, nothing 
is so common as rarities. 

‘A taste entirely opposed to this slavishness, the idea of a genu- 
inely exclusive bibliomaniac, has, on the other hand, presided over 
the choice of the unique collection now offered for sale. 

‘The Count de Fortsas admitted upon his shelves only works 
unknown to all bibliographers and cataloguists. It was his invari- 
able rule, a rule from which he never departed. With such a sys- 
tem, it is easy to conceive that the collection formed by him— 
although during forty years he devoted considerable sums to it— 
could not be very numerous. But what it will be difficult to believe 
is, that he pitilessly expelled from his shelves books for which he 
had paid their weight in gold—volumes which would have been 
the pride of the most fastidious amateurs—as soon as he learned 
that a work, up to that time unknown, had been noticed in any 
catalogue. This sad discovery was indicated upon his manuscript 
list in a column devoted to this purpose, by these words: Men- 
tioned in such or such a work, etc.; and then—sold, given away, 
or (incredible if we did not know to what extent the passion of 
exclusive collectors could go) destroyed!! 


The interest of collectors was further excited by the books 
themselves which, somehow, seemed to hit dead center in 
the collecting interests of many of the principal collectors of 
the period. But the entire catalogue was a hoax, and the 
books were non-existent. | 

The catalogue itself is quite scarce. Even Blade’s copy, of 
which the title page is reproduced in his booklet, is of the 
‘forgery’ or “‘reprint,’’ issued after the success of the hoax. 
My copy is the first edition. The only thing it lacks, and | 
suppose this is quibbling, is to have the margins filled with the 
names of the purchasers and the prices paid. 
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The following is the third of a series of articles on fine printing 
in San Francisco by Frances Case Theiss. They were written 
as part of a thesis for a Master of Arts degree in librarianship 
at San Francisco State College. 


NY Charles A. Murdock 


Cuarctes Murpock was born in Massachusetts, where he lived 
until his fourteenth year when he and his mother and younger 
brother and sister left for California to join his father, who had 
been in that state for six years attempting to make his fortune in 
the gold fields. At the age of twenty-two, young Murdock fol- 
lowed his family to San Francisco. After having worked suc- 
cessively as a clerk in the Indian department, bookkeeper to a 
stock broker anda bond and money broker, he found himself job- 
less in 1867.1 A former employer, a Mr. Wiley, had loaned sev- 
eral hundred dollars to M. D. Carr and Company and was anx- 
ious to get it back. He asked Murdock if he would like to be- 
come Carr’s bookkeeper and thereby help him collect his loan. 
Murdock wrote: 


I was desperate for a job and practically took the place on a con- 
tingent fee. I knew nothing of the business and could neither set a line 
of type nor kick any size of press. I soon caught on to cutting stock. 
I could do the little bookkeeping, wait on the customers and collect 
bills. So began a career that was to last forty-nine years... .? 


Murdock subsequently entered into an agreement with Carr 
by which he risked his services for a stated time in a trial test. For 
six months he was to contribute his time and pay, in addition to 
$30 a week, for half the profits. At the end of the time, he bor- 
rowed the money needed and bought a half interest in the firm. 
The company’s bank of presses was composed of one half Gor- 
don, one quarter and two eights, exclusively kicked.* 

The composing room was equipped with the Franklin type 
which Bosqui had first introduced into California. It is not 
known exactly when Murdock first used this type-face, although 
it is known that he used it in 1874 in the annual report of the San 
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Francisco Chamber of Commerce. The Franklin and the Binny 
series (another modified old style) became mainstays of the shop 
and were used whenever appropriate for the job at hand. Hard- 
ing commented on Murdock’s use of these faces: 


This did not mean that their handling became set and formal, as 
variety and interest were always present in Murdock’s product. This 
was achieved by using the variety that exists within a font of type 
rather than by mixing a number of type designs. Murdock seems to 
have been the first in San Francisco to realize the possibilities in color 
and effect that are to be obtained by skillful use of capitals, small 
capitals and lower case, roman and italic, through the long range of 
type sizes—all within the same series.4 


Although working primarily with Franklin and Binny types, 
which were best for book work, Murdock also purchased job 
fonts of a newly developed type, Prench Old Style; a Dickenson 
type which lays claim to being probably the first type-design of 
any distinction to be manufactured in this country especially for 
use on job work.® 

Murdock subsequently bought out Carr and established his 
own firm, another partnership, under the name of C. A. Mur- 
dock and Company. Shortly after this, he ordered a complete 
selection of new castings of Caslon types, such as the Johnson 
foundry had displayed in 1859.° They were cast from molds 175 
years old and made him the first on the Pacific coast and one of 
the first in this country to possess types from the original Caslon 
design.” 

Many presses were brought into the shop; first a one cylinder 
Gordon, followed by many more cylinders and an antique group 
of Adams flatbed presses. Book work was done four pages at a 
time on the big Gordon. There was a great demand for legal 
work and transcripts on appeal were considered to be rich plums. 
A dollar a page for leaded pica paid a good profit.® 

The printing industry in the city was at this time largely lo- 
cated on Clay Street, from Montgomery to Battery. The shops 
occupied the second and third stories for the most part, while the 
ground floor and basements were taken over by markets, paper 
dealers, restaurants and saloons. The arrangement was compact 
and convenient. Printers could borrow type from one another to 
satisfy their customers’ requirements and the customers, in turn, 
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could shop handily for low bids. Rulers, binders, ink houses, 
foundries and roller makers were grouped in the same neighbor- 
hood. Murdock’s plant was located at 411 Clay Street, below 
Sansome, over a wholesale grocery.® McQuilkin described it: 


The Murdock Press is one of those conservative, happy family 
shops, where those who came as boys are now bald-headed foremen. 
Good will is manifest. At one time... there was a general strike, 
but every man shook hands with the boss as he took his leave. When 
it was over, they all seemed glad to get back. There is a loyalty and 
regard that is worth much and when extra service is required it is not 
found wanting.!° 


The industry was unorganized in those days. There was neither 
a union of employees nor a board of trade. The conditions of the 
workers were hard, their pay generally being three dollars for a 
ten hour day. ‘No one really knew what his product cost,” 
wrote Murdock. “It was a contest of guessers. Sometimes the 
proprietor’s cuff contained the only basis of calculation.’’!! Mur- 
dock’s policy was, from the first, to avoid price-cutting and let 
quality work and fair business practices bring him what gain 
they would. A man of many interests, he was disinclined to re- 
strict his efforts solely to business success. He was active in church 
and philanthropic work and gave much time to public service.” 

Harding noted that Murdock was not so much a part of the 
great printing revival of the 1890’s as he was an interested, in- 
telligent spectator. His chief contribution was in the preparation 
for the revival and in the sympathetic aid he gave to those 
younger craftsmen who were attempting to follow the example 
set by Daniel Berkeley Updike and the other leaders of the print- 
ing renaissance in the East.¥ 

Leading this young group in San Francisco were Bruce Porter 
and Gelett Burgess, who, when they conceived an idea for a new 
periodical, to be named The Lark, went to Murdock for advice 
as to its make-up. It was to be printed on rough bamboo paper, 
found in San Francisco’s Chinatown, with unjustified lines of 
type and many reproductions of line drawings.* Murdock tact- 
fully reworked some of their ideas, without dampening the spirit 
of the venture, and agreed to do the printing. ‘‘It was a little 
affair,’ he wrote, ‘‘printed on one side of bamboo paper, witha 
blithe spirit and clever illustrations. It was humorous but with a 
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serious and sincere enthusiasm. It lasted from May, 1895 to 
April, 1897, and we all learned to love it.’ Harding remem- 
bered it as ‘‘poised precariously between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, cloaking its darts with buffoonery and camouflaging 
its intent with much pure nonsense... .’’!® 

The publisher of The Lark was William Doxey, whom Bruce 
Porter described as ‘‘a brisk little Englishman who walked on his 
toes.’’!7 Doxey was not a craftsman, although it can be said that, 
as a publisher of some repute, he did much to support the printing 
renaissance in San Francisco. “‘I can’t recall ‘taste’ in Doxey,”’ 
Porter commented, ‘except as his publications came through the 
Murdock press... . The ‘taste’ as I recall it, was Murdock’s.’’1® 

Murdock’s ‘‘taste’’ must, in turn, be credited to a large extent 
to the meticulous presswork of George Prescott Vance, who, it 
will be recalled, initiated his career as a pressman in the shop of 
Edward Bosqui. “If William Doxey supported the renaissance 
of the late 1890’s,”’ wrote Harding, ‘“Vance managed it.’’?® It 
was in 1893 that Vance, then working in Murdock’s shop, set 
the first Caslon type to be used on the Pacific coast (see above), 
and it was Vance who helped to launch The Lark. He carried the 
responsibility for each piece of work to pass through Murdock’s 
shop, from manuscript to finished product.”° 

In the earthquake and fire of 1906, all the printing offices in the 
area, including Murdock’s, suffered total loss. After a few days, 
Murdock sold all that remained for $150. His insurance enabled 
him to pay his debts and, to resume business, he sold a half in- 
terest in the Murdock press to Ralph Blair. He opened a tem- 
porary office at the Pacific Manifolding Book Company, in Oak- 
land, subsequently fitting up an old car barn at Geary and Bu- 
chanan Streets where they remained until moving into a new 
building at 68 Fremont Street, which was completed in 1908. 
‘Instead of accepting defeat,’’ Murdock recalled, ‘‘the printing 
industry was spurred to greater capacity and took a lease of life 
that has given it very high rank and a general acknowledgement 
of superiority.’’! 

For forty-nine years, then, Charles Murdock inspired and 
guided the industry which was merely a trade when he entered it 
and when he left it, once again a craft. He accepted and used 
whatever tools were available to him. His work was distin- 
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guished by severe simplicity and general goodtaste. The officestyle, 
McQuilkin remembered, ‘‘never ran to gingerbread or freaks.’ 
He was one of the first to adopt the use of a uniform series of 
type on a title page or on a job, flouting the vogue for using as 
many type-faces as possible. As Murdock expressed it, ‘The 
general conformity to prevalent composition in 1868 was some- 
what offensive to an amateur with no typographic predilections 
and I was in no way disturbed at ignoring precedent.’’”® 

Harding summarized Murdock’s place in the story of fine 
printing in San Francisco: 


Murdock’s contribution to the history of printing in America was 
his pioneering in good taste in the Far West... . With no technical 
training, and equipped only with a sense of fitness and propriety, he 
very early developed principles and standards to which he unceasingly 
adhered through years of financial struggle and distractions not per- 
tinent to his true vocation. Accepting whatever work that came to 
his desk, in each order received he found opportunity to express his 


ideals and infused new freshness into it, be it a program, a “‘brief”’ 
_ or a book. 4 
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By ALpert SPERISEN 


In our Spring Quarterly, we announced the gift by Director Martin Mitau 
of a remarkable book. It appeared to be the first book in English on the art 
of etching. Ina footnote to that ‘‘thank you” we noted that an earlier book 
on the subject had been reported to us, one written by a person named 
Brown(e) and published in 1660, two years before. We asked the help of 
any dealer or librarian to identify, if possible, this earlier work for use. 


We received three letters from interested members, but only one in answer 
to our plea. David C. Weber, Director of the Stanford University Li- 
braries, wrote us immediately, pointing out that the British Museum cata- 
logued a book on the subject written by one Odardo Fialetti, and trans- 
lated by Alexander Brown, London, 1660. Unfortunately, he added, 
Stanford did not own a copy. We wrote to the Clark Library, that famous 
repository of little-known Wing items, asking for their help. William 
Conway, Clark’s librarian, regretted that they too did not have the book 
—but stated that apparently the only known copy was in the British 
Museum. 
So, off to England where member Miss E. Bell ferreted out the book and 
had the Museum xerox the title and the chapter on etching for us. 
This all may appear to be a ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’—but we can 
now establish that our book The Art of Graveing, etc. by William Fait- 
horne, written and published by him in London in 1662, is the first book 
on the subject printed in English by an English practicing artist. Brown’s 
The Whole Art of Drawing is a translation from the Italian, and the very 
small chapter on etching hardly qualifies it with a ‘“‘how-to-do-it book.” 
Also, Brown was not an artist. 
Our thanks to all who have written us, and in particular, to Mr. Weber, © 
who so quickly came to our assistance; to Mr. Conway for identifying 
what is probably a unique copy in the B.M.; and finally to Miss Bell, who 
took some of her precious vacation time to establish these facts for us. 
* * * * * 


Club President Dr. Albert Shumate has presented the Club with a copy of 
Four Talks for Bibliophiles, being a series of four lectures on books and 
book-collecting given at the Free Library of Philadelphia in 1957, and 


19George Laban Harding, George Prescott Vance, 1851-1936 (San Francisco: 
privately printed, 1937), p. 16. 

20T hid. pp. 13-10. 

21M urdock, op. cit., 34, no. 3:186, September, 1925. 

22M{_cQuilkin, op. cit., p. 874. 

23M urdock, op. cit., p. 187. 

24Aarding, ‘‘A Worker in the Vineyard...,’’ p. 71. 
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published by that famous institution in 1958. The four lectures are: On 
Booksellers of Philadelphia, by George Allen; Sir Edward Coke and the 
Carson Collection, by Catherine Drinker Bowen; Horace: Alive after 
Twenty Centuries, by Merle M. Odgers; and Adventures in Americana, 
by Michael J. Walsh. 

This charming small book will be an interesting addition to our collection 
of Books on Books. 


* * *& * # 


We have just purchased in England a copy of Michael Twyman’s Lithog- 
raphy, 1800-1850. (Subscribers to the Journal of the Printing Historical 
Society may remember Twyman’s lively account of ‘‘The Tinted Litho- 
graph,’ which appeared in the first issue of that important journal, and 
this is an excerpt.) 


It may appear in idle thumbing that this is much too technical a book for 
the general reader. This is not so. Twyman hasa rare gift for lucid writing 
on the technicalities as well as the historical facts and on the ‘‘why’s’’ of so 
many diverse lithographic methods which typified the beginnings of this 
new art-form during the first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. Twyman 
is a lecturer in typography and graphic design at University of Reading 
and this 300-page plus 80 pages of illustrations—over 150 halftone en- 
gravings—makes this book a prime addition to our growing collection of 
books on lithography. It was a great source of information in our prepa- 
rations for our mid-ninetheeth century color printing show. 


Gallimaufry 


From October 15th to 17th, 1970, the Seventh California Antiquarian 
Book Fair will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, 3400 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Some 50 exhibitors from Europe and North America will be showing 
their wares—books, prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. The admission charge 
of $1.00 is good for all three days. : 


* * * * * 


Club member Reverend Francis J. Weber is the author of a charming 
miniature book, What Happened to Junipero Serra? This is a 29-page 
essay about the colorful stamp issued by the Republic of Mexico, on July 
12, 1969, to commemorate California’s bicentennial. Envisioned as a 
tribute to Fray Junipero Serra, Colonizador de las Californias, the stamp 
actually portrays, by accident, the figure of another friar, usually identified 
as Francisco Palou. How the bust of the 80-centavo airmail stamp, ex- 
tracted from Mariano Guerrero’s celebrated painting in the Hall of the 
Spiritual Conquest of New Spain, came to be mistaken is the subject of 
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this historical treatise by Father Weber, Archivist for the Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles. 

Printed from handset type by Bela Blau, in a limited and numbered 
edition, each of these miniature books (measuring 17% by 114 inches) is 
handsomely bound in morocco. Tipped into each copy is one of the ‘‘phila- 
telic oddities’? which already have become collector’s items. The book is 
distributed by Dawson’s (535 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles 
90004); price, $15.00. 


Book Reviews 


CarirorniA Locat History, A Bibliography and Union List of Library 
Holdings. Edited by Margaret Miller Rocg for the California Library 
Association. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. Stanford University Press, 
1970. xvi, 611p. $35. 


Over twelve years’ work has gone into the preparation of this recently 
published 2d edition of an important California reference book. The 
original edition was published in 1950, and this new edition revises en- 
tries in the earlier edition and brings the cut-off date up to 1961. There are 
in the new edition over three times the number of entries (17,000) than 
appeared in the earlier edition, and the number of libraries reporting hold- 
ings is now 230 as against the earlier 86. During the twelve-year period, 
the volunteer editor, Mrs. Margaret Rocg, met frequently with members 
of a subcommittee of the Regional Research Coordinating Committee of 
the California Library Association to compile, index and solve problems 
of entry. 

Under county, entries are arranged by a system of reference catgories 
(histories, directories, &c). The items included are for the most part those 
considered to be of research value; fiction, poetry, children’s literature, 
purely scientific treatises, periodicals, and most titles of general California 
description and history are excluded. 

Mrs. Rocq, retired librarian of Standard Oil of California, is a new 
member of the Book Club. Jane Wilson, Chairman (1960-66) of the 
Northern Division, Regional Resources Coordinating Committee, 
C.L.A. and a member of the subcommittee, wrote the ‘‘Preface.’’ Miss 
Wilson is a former director of the Book Club. 

This vast reference tool serves the purpose, in effect, of being a subject 
catalogue to California research materials—a kind of card catalogue in 
book form—and has the valuable feature of increasing an individual li- 
brary’s reference function by telling where something can be found near- 
by, even if the individual library itself does not own the item. For this 
reason, most libraries will want to have this book, and many historians 
will find it extremely useful in pointing to items they wouldn’t know 
about otherwise (not to speak of the matter of time-saving) and will want 
to own personal copies. R.E.B. 
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Mayor Ossorne Cross, A Report in the Form of a Journal, March of the 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen to Oregonin 1849. Ye Galleon Press, Fair- 
held, Washington (99012), 1967. xii, 218 pp., plates. $10.00 


Once again, Mr. Glen Adams, proprietor of Ye Galleon Press, has dipped 
into the treasure box and come up with one of the most interesting jour- 
nals ever kept by an officer of the “‘old army”’ on the march to new places. 
This time, the trek of the mounted riflemen to Oregon. Of the many 
government documents of army expeditions published over the years, this 
is one of the gems. For a knowledge and understanding of what it took to 
cross the plains and the mountains before the days of freeways and super- 
sonic transportation, this account is highly recommended. Major Cross 
describes in detail the country through which the regiment passed, the 
Indians encountered, the trials, tribulations and hardships met and sur- 
mounted, the weather and climatic conditions and, of course, problems 
with the men of the command. This is not the usual dry, unappetizing 
journal, with entries reading ‘‘Made 15 miles today’’ with the same type 
of entry days upon end, but an account that holds the interest to the last 
page. 

What Mr. Adams has done is to reproduce Major Cross’ report to the 
Quartermaster General of the Army in facsimile, including the 36 plates, 
although the list of illustrations accompanying the report calls for 35. 
There is also included a photograph of Major Cross as well as a reproduc- 
tion of an oil painting of the Major, plus a biography of Major Cross and 
two men who accompanied the regiment, George Gibbs and William 
Henry Tappan. And for those who like mysteries, here is one to solve. The 
publisher points out in his introduction that ‘‘There issome question as to 
whether Gibbs or Tappan made the drawings for the Osborne Cross 
Journal.’’ True—and the question has never been resolved insofar as this 
reviewer is concerned. To further complicate matters, attention is di- 
rected to an article in the September 1928 issue of Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, in which Joseph Schafer suggests that perhaps another member 
of the Cross party, Lt. Andrew Jackson Lindsay, could have been the 
artist. 

With this book, Mr. Adams declares a dividend—and in this day of 
stock declines, such is always welcome—in that also included the reader 
will find reports of army officers from California, Oregon, Washington 
and Florida, New Mexico and Texas, plus the report of Captain S. G. 
French ‘‘descriptive of the route from San Antonio To El Paso.” 

The end papers reproduce a Remington drawing; the edition is limited 
to 1005 copies. 

Major Cross’ journal is a must in any library dealing with the history of 
army activity in the west. 

MICHAEL HARRISON 
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The Zook Club of California 
Glected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Summer 


News-Letter : 


Member 
John F. Anderson 


Leon S. Anderson 


Dr. Hugh Sanford Baker 


Peter N. Bartlett 
Robert A. Begg 


Mrs. R. William Bias 


Mrs. John Bright 
Morgan Flagg 
Doris Frohnsdorff 
Fnnis B. Gicker 

Jill Graham 
Newton K. Gregg 
Thomas C. Grosch 
Catherine Harroun 
Milo M. Kirk, m.p. 
Gail E. Klemm 
Mrs. Charles Kruger 


Benjamin Levinson 


Richard A. Lowenstein 


Milton Reissman 


Mr & Mrs J. A. Robertson 


William P. Wolfe 


Lancaster Library 


California State College 
Bridwell Library, SMU 
Santa Cruz Public Library 
University of California 


A\ddress 

San Francisco 
Houston, Texas 
San Francisco 
Riverside 
Sunnyvale 

San Francisco 
San Bernardino 
Pacific Grove 
Riverside 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Kentfield 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Palos Verdes Estates 
Riverside 


Upper Montclair, N.]. 


San Francisco 
Mahopac, New York 
New York, N.Y. 

San Francisco 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Lancaster, California 
Fullerton 

Dallas, Texas 

Santa Cruz 

Riverside 


New Sustaimng Member 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $30 a 
year. The following has entered the Club as a Sustaining Member: 


Newton K. Gregg 


gO 


Sponsor 

George Waters 
Mark Hanrahan 
Dr. Albert Shumate 
G. J. Houle 

Ethel Crockett 
Robert L. Goldman 
G. J. Houle 

Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
G. J. Houle 

George Waters 

John W. Borden 
Lewis Allen 
Michael Harrison 
Albert Sperisen 
Lewis Osborne 

G. H. Houle 
Herman Cohen 
Robert L. Goldman 
Membership Com. 
P.K. Thomajan 
Madeleine S. Rose 
Paul Ogden 

LA County Library 
Roy V. Boswell 
Membership Com. 
Donald T. Clark 
James D. Hart 


Kentfield 
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COME TO THE 


Seventh California 
Antiquarian Book Fair 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
MAPS AND PRINTS 


SUNSET ROOM OF THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
3400 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
October 15, 16, 17, 1970 


Thursday, October 15, 11 4.m. to 9 p.m. 
Friday, October 16, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Saturday, October 17,11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


$1.00 admission ticket good for all three days 


SPONSORED BY THE ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Political Change in California 
Critical Elections and Social Movements, 1890 - 1966 


By Michael P. Rogin, Department of Political Science, University 
of California, Berkeley, and John L. Shover, Department of History, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Now our most populous state, California has assumed major impor- 
tance in the national political arena as a base and training ground 
for political leaders and ideas. Political scientist Michael P. Rogin 
and historian John L. Shover have collaborated in a quantitative and 
interdisciplinary attempt to untangle and analyze the sources and 
dynamics of California’s enigmatic voting and political behavior. The 
authors examine four critical periods in California political history— 
the election of 1896, the Progressive movement, the Great Depression, 
and the recently emerged right-wing politics—using the methodology 
put forward in V. O. Key’s Theory of Critical Elections. 


$12.50 


GREENWOOD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880 


CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 


Selected especially for Book Club of California readers. Each in attrac- 
tive format and substantial bindings: 


Clarke (Charles G.) The Men of the Lewis and Clark Expedition; a 
biographical roster of the 51 members. Illustrations. $12.50 


Drury (Clifford M.) California Imprints, 1846-1876, Pertaining to 
Social, Educational, and Religious Matters. Bibliography. $10.00 


Flannery (L. G. [Pat] edited by) John Hunton’s Diary; Wyoming 
Territory, Volume 6, 1885-1889. 17 illustrations. $ 9.75 


Johnson (Olga Weydemeyer) Flathead and Kootenay; the rivers, the 
tribes and the region’s traders. Map, portraits & illus. $13.50 


Peirson (Erma) The Mojave River and Its Valley; an ancient river, and 
the story of its discovery, etc. Folding map & illus. $ 8.75 


Smith (Waddell F., ed. by) The Story of the Pony Express; combining 
two great classics, etc. Center-fold map & illustrations. $15.00 


Stern (Norton B.) Mannie’s Crowd; Emanuel Lowenstein, colorful 
character of old Los Angeles. 22 illustrations. $ 9.25 


Prices are prepaid. California residents add sales tax. 


THE ARTHUR HF. CLARK COMPANY 
1264 S. Central Ave., Glendale, Calif. 91204 Code 213, 245-9119 








Is now extended to like-minds in America 


Members of The Folio Society own remarkably beautiful 
books, belong to the Folio-Club (in an elegant Georgian 
House in a quiet cul-de-sac off Mayfair); andreceivethe Folio 
Magazine quarterly. Members who join for 1971 will receive 
a handsomely produced free presentation volume - The Life 
of Charlemagne. 


This famous ninth century account by Einhard the Frank is 
illustrated with seventeen colour reproductions of manuscript 
leaves and various artefacts. 


The Society’s editions include major and minor classics; 
exciting historical and literary ‘discoveries’; the scandalous, 
the curious, the authoritative and the otherwise important. 
The productions are always individual with bindings that 
include the use of leathers and silks, wood veneers and hand 
marbled papers, Great attention is paid to the typography and 
to the text papers in order to make an edition which is not 
only a delight in itself but also a true reflection of its text. 


The Society believes that the ownership of beautiful books 
— worthwhile texts, well illustrated and well produced — is 
one of the finest and most lasting of civilized pleasures. 


All members of the Book Club of California are being sent 
a copy of the Society’s full prospectus. 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY + 6 STRATFORD PLACE - LONDON WIN OBH 


A Short History of the Printed Word 
By Warren Chappell 


More than 200illustrations, interspersed throughout the text, 
add to the fascination of Mr. Chappell’s account — ranging 
from the earliest formulation of the letters of the alphabet to 
the latest developments in graphic technology. A book of re- 
warding interest not only to the typophile and book collector 
but also to the student and general reader. 288 pages, $10.00, 
plus 544% California sales tax. Due in November 


JOHN SCOPAZZI 
Fine and Rare Books Maps 


Fitzhugh Building Suite 210 Union Square 
384 Post Street San Francisco, Calif. 94108 Phone (415) 362-5708 


California’s Only Book Auction House 
BS" Resumes Sales At Public Auction “G3 


Cataloes - Bidding by Mail Fine & Rare Books 


We are now accepting consignments, or purchasing 
complete libraries or small collections for cash 


Our aim is to secure the best possible return for 
owners, and to provide a reliable source of fine books 
for Libraries, Collectors and Dealers 


Write or phone for consignment terms or appraisals 
Catalogs singly, or by subscription 


CALIFORNIA BOOK AUCTION CO. 
224 McALLISTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94102 
Telephone (415) 626-0493 





IMPRINT SOCIETY 


y DREeRIRS SERIES < 

Imprint Society is a publishing program for the reader and collector of fine 
books. For its first series of ten books in 1970 the editors have chosen unusual 
and significant works which combine good reading with the art of fine book- 
making. The books, which vary in size and format, are designed, illustrated, 
printed and bound by the leading artists and craftsmen here and abroad. 
Original prints as well as reproductions of commissioned art are used as 
illustration. Editions are limited to 1950 numbered copies. 

For the first series we offer Sketches in North America and the 
Oregon Territory, Captain H. Warre. The Compleat Gamester, 
Charles Cotton. Fables, John Gay. The History of Printing in Amer- 
ica, Isaiah Thomas. The Private Journal of Captain G. F, Lyon of 
H.M.S. Hecla. King Solomon’s Mines, H. Rider Haggard. The 
Playboy of the Western World, John Millington Synge. The House 
of the Seven Gables, Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Complete Alma- 
nacks of Poor Richard, Benjamin Franklin. Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, Mrs. Trollope. 


>» AND A PRESENTATION BOOK 

The Society is preparing at no charge to its subscribers to the first series a book 
of unusual distinction and value on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of 
the Boston Massacre. The handsomely printed and bound keepsake volume in- 
cludes a tipped-in restrike from the original Paul Revere copper plate with 
the cooperation of the Massachusetts Historical Commission, John F. X. 
Davoren, Chairman. The engravings have been taken from the plate by hand. 
The text is the news account of the event appearing in the Boston Gazette for 
March 12, 1770 and an introduction. It is scheduled for delivery in July 
1970 and is not for sale. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND PROSPECTUSES 


Imprint Society + South St., Barre, Massachusetts 01005 
































Holmes Book Co. 


The Holmes Book Company is the West’s oldest and 
largest antiquarian book shop. The range and variety 
of our holdings, our frequent rare book catalogues and 
special lists, our purchasing policies and consistently 
realistic pricing of merchandise, have made Holmes 
Books the West’s most comprehensive book shop. 


To better serve our San Francisco customers we are 
dramatically expanding our branch at 22 Third Street 
(just below Market). We have acquired adjacent space 
which will more than double the size of our present fa- 
cilities. Patrons will find a greater range and variety of 
materials in each department, although every effort will 
be made to retain the intimacy which is so much the 
charm of the Holmes Book Company stores. 


The interest and unique abilities of the store’s man- 
ager, Michael Good, will enable us to emphasize art 
at this location: original paintings, maps, prints and 
lithographs will regularly be offered for sale. As always, 
every aspect of Western Americana will be thoroughly 
represented. 





The Holmes Book Company 
Established 1894 


Main Store: 274-14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362-3283 














